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For the Youth’s Companion. wooping down on her 


Gow AMY WISHALL was cunzp |With open mouth and 
OF WISHING. sharp talons. Poor Amy 

Himy Wishall was a very pretty little | flew for life towards a 
and very much beloved by her kind l rock, and there got into a 

ts, who, by the bounty of Providence, chink, while the hawk, 
sere able to show their love in more ways | seeing another bird close 
thin by bestowing tender words on her. | by, pounced on it, strip- 
§hehad everything necessary to her com- | ped it of its feathers, and 
fort and happiness, and many were the/ bore it off. Amy thought 
suis that wished, as Amy walked along|it was dreadful; and 
the street, or strolled among the flowers | peeping out to see if the 
pfher father’s garden, that they only had way was clear, made off, 
falfor quarter the beautiful things that/as quickly as her wings 
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‘ny enjoyed. 
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ropean " But, ia truth, Amy did not enjoy the 
aim jesutiful things she had, because she was 
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very foolish and wicked little girl as she 
yas, she was always wishing to be some- 
- thing other than God had, made her.— 
flometimes she sighed because she was not | 
phir flower, or a beautiful tree, or a pret- 
fy bird, or a gold-fish; and sometimes 
fhe wished to be a grown-up woman, or 
countess, or a queen. And thus she 
made her life exceedingly unhappy to her- 
elf. 

"One day while she was setting beside 
aclear sparkling brook, in her usual dis- | 
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where, 





would carry her, to the 
bank by the brook, and 
there perched shivering 
not contented with them ; and, like a/in terror, and only wish- 
ing she were a girl again. 
wasn’t there many seconds before the lit- 
tle woman stood by her. 


be a girl again.’ 

voice. 

man shape, and vanished. 
| enoug 


|As she saw the big trees waving their 
branches over head, she thought if she 


However, she 


‘I know your thoughts; you wish to 
‘Indeed I do,’ answered Amy in a faint 
So the fairy changed her into her hu- 


Well, one would think Amy had had 
h of this kind of work; but no.—— 


the little woman, with a grin that made the 
top of her chin and point of her nose 
touch, ‘ you wish to be no longer a fish.’ 


guess,’ panted the little girl-trout. 

happy you must be since you can have or 
do what you wish.’ 

old woman, ‘I can do all this only for 


others; but thou art right in supposing 
me happy.’ 





contented state, what should step before | 
her but a queer little old woman not more | were only a tree, then she should fear no- 


\thing; but have birds in her branches, 


than a foot high. 








‘I know your thoughts,’ said the shiny, | 

8 for such this little old body was, ‘ you| W4S & tree. 
VES, wish to be a flower—don’t you ?’ 
mf ‘Oh yes,’ exclaimed the girl, ‘that I 
LY KEPT ao! 
Bo ‘Very well,’ replied the fairy, striking} ‘That I do,’ said Amy. 
he he Mal her little wand on the ground, making a| 
bai little hole in the sod, ‘ stand in that hole.’ | which when Amy did, her feet sank into 
_ And immediately Amy was changed |the earth, and her body shot up into the 
mort sid hth'a beautiful wild rose. For a time air; her arms spread out into great limbs, 
hine td she was delighted with her new shape, | 
hand om “and began to congratulate herself on her|her clothes turned very speedily into fine 
From. good luck in meeting with such a wonder-| broad leaves. And then came the birds, 

fuland good little fairy. By and by she|sure enough, and sang in her branches, 
BARRE mW 8 great caterpillar creeping along|and creeping flowers twined themselves 
cal towards her ; she tried to stand aside, but around her trunk. With this Amy was 


| 


and flowers at her roots; she wished she 


the same little fairy,—‘I know your 
thoughts ; you wish to be a tree.’ 


jand her fingers became branches; while 


invain, for being a shrub of course she /|highly pleased for a while, until, behold, 
wusrooted in the ground. And so thejalong came a woodman with his axe, 
caterpillar came along and crawled up|and began cutting herdown. Every blow 


And as soon as she wished, there stood 


The old woman bade her stand up, 


good I can for others ; and second, in be- 
ing content with what I have.’ 

Amy paused and looked thoughtful, at ed 
length she said,—‘ But perhaps you live 
like a queen in a beautiful mansion.’ 


ever I can; but, young maiden, do you 


girl. 


over her and began gnawing away her | of the sharp steel went to her very core, 
lender twigs, so that her green leaves | till down she fell, prostrate on the ground. 
fell, and her bright petals faded away.— |The woodman then walked away for help, 
She was terrified, and wished with allher}and while he was gone, back came the 
core and sap, that she was only Amy | fairy. * You wish to be a girl again.’ 
tin. Just at this moment the little old | ‘Oh yes, yes!’ cried the tree. 
Woman came back and said : ; And with one stroke of the wand Amy 
‘Lknow your thoughts, you wish to be | was herself again. 
agitl again.’ But all this was to no purpose, for 
*Oh yes,’ exclaimed Amy, ‘that I do.’| while she was once more seated on the 
And so the fairy touched her with her bank looking down into the clear stream 
Wand and the rose became Amy Wishall | at the little fish that glanced about over 


ice more. She sat down again on the 
bank ; but wasn’t long there before a lit- 
tle bird came chirping by, on light wing, 
looking so glad and free that Amy began 
fowish she was a bird. How she could 
fyabout all over the country, and up| 
fidugh the blue heavens. While in this | 
frame of mind, she was startled by a voice 
behind her saying— 
“Dknow your thoughts; you wish to 
ben bird.’ 
“It was the old woman. 
*If you please, good little lady, I 
Ould love to be a bird,’ said the girl. 
Whereupon the fairy touched Amy, and 








te @itkly she changed into a most beautiful 
nom aoe little warbler. Away flew Amy over the 

fees and fields, singing and twittering 
sd @verywhere in the fulness of her joy. By 
o aad.by she heard a shrill scream over 
’ 


and looking up, saw a great hawk 


the white pebbly bottom, Amy wished 
she was a fish—a beautiful silver-sided 
trout. Well, the wish brought the old 
woman, who, after asking her usual ques- 
tions, changed Amy into a trout. She 
was no sooner in the water than she be- 
gan to feel hungry, and asking another 
trout where she could procure food,— 
‘Oh,’ replied the fish, with a sly wag of 
her tail, ‘you may get what you can 
catch.’ At this Amy looked up to the 
surface, and there saw a bright fly skim- 
ming and dipping on the little ripples ; 
with one bound she caught the fly—and, 
the fly caught her, for it was the fly-hook 
ofan angler! But as the angler was not 
very dexterous, he clumsily jerked her off 
the hook, and poor Amy fell gasping and 
bleeding among the bushes, right at the 
feet of the fairy, as it happened. 

‘I think know your thoughts,’ said 








*You couldn’t have made a better 


So the fairy turned her again to Amy. 
‘Oh! good lady,’ said Amy, ‘how 


‘Thou art wrong, maiden,’ replied the 


‘ Then, please, what makes you happy?” 
‘Two things—first, in doing all the 


‘I have no home—I get shelter where- 


wish to live in a beautiful mansion ?” 
*I should never have another foolish 
wish if that were satisfied,’ exclaimed the 


So the fairy struck a stone with her 
wand, and immediately it turned into a 
splendid house, surrounded with lovely 
pleasure grounds, and furnished with all 
that luxury could demand. 

‘Go in,’ said the fairy, ‘it is yours ;— 
but mind, if you ever wish a foolish wish 
again all will pass away.’ 
And Amy opened her eyes and found it 
was time to dress for breakfast. She was 
never heard to express a foolish wish 
again, after that strange dream. Sr. J. 





LESSON OF AN EVENING. 


Agreeably to an engagement made some 
weeks previous, I went to a neighboring 
town todeliver a lecture, and stopped with 
Mr. B. He was an old man, well into 
the autumn of life, and one of the most 
influential citizens of the place. After the 
lecture was over, I walked home with my 
host, and was introduced to his family.— 
After conversing upon various matters of 
general interest, the subject of temperance 
came up, and Mr. B. gave me an account 
of the state of affairs in his town with re- 
gard to that cause. 

‘It is strange,’ he said, * how tenacious- 
ly the drinking habit clings to our people. 
Only think of it—a habit which produces 
no good—not a particle, and which pro- 
duces so much vice, crime and misery.— 
Should it be discovered, to-morrow morn- 
ing, that oneof our citizens had the small- 
pox, the whole place would be in a state 
of alarm before noon, and the most sum- 
mary measures would be resorted to for 
the purpose of checking its spread. And 
yet we have a tippling-shop, right in our 
midst, in full blast, and people pass and 
repass as unconcernedly as though there 
were no danger at all. They know that 
our churchyard is dotted with drunkard’s 
graves, and that some of the fairest of our 
youth are on the road to inevitable ruin. 
It is 8 \.” 


‘ the cases, as you state 
-them, are hardly anal- 
ogous. Inthe case ofa 
contagious disease peo- 
ple are in danger of con- 
tracting a fatal malady 
without any will or dis- 
position of their own; 
while in the case of in- 
temperance the victim 
goes deliberately into the 
danger. I suppose the 
indifference of which you 
speak, may in a great 
measure result from the | 
inclination of our people | 


carouse ; but what of that ?—that was al! 
the fun. The temptation was a strong 
one. 

** Will you join us?” Harry asked. 

‘«T must think of it,” I replied. 

‘« Pshaw!” he retorted. ‘ What’s 
the use of thinking. I’m going down af- 
ter Sam and Jerry, and shall be back in 
fifteen minutes ; so do you lock up and 
be ready, and we’ll stop for you as we 
come along.” 

‘ After he had gone I sat down at the 
desk to reflect. Ah! there’s the danger, 
sir—there’s the danger. The moment a 
man begins to reason with his appetite 
against the demands of moral duty, that 


moment the first and most dangerous step 
is taken. If he cannot say, NO! and 
stick to it, there is no safety for him. Ap- 
petite never wavers—it must either be 
ruled or it must rule. It is reason that 
trembles and falters and turns coward !— 
But I sat there and argued with myself, 
like a fool that I was. I finally leaned 
back in my chair, and—resolved that I 
would go. I argued no more ! 

‘Presently I heard footsteps at the 
door, and looked up. There stood Harry 
Patten, smiling and joyous. 

*** Come, Bill,” he cried, ‘ we are all 
ready.” 

‘I put on my hat, and followed him 


to let every man look out 
for himself. Many firm- 
ly believe that spirits are 
at times beneficial ; while 
others, who believe they 
are not, are yet willing that their neigh- 
bors should have their own way.’ 

‘ But,’ said B., ‘do you suppose spirit- 
uous liquors can ever be beneficial as a 
beverage ?” 

‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I think 
they are a curse and an injury, and no- 
thing else. But you have probably had 
some experience.’ I meant that he must 
have observed a great deal during his long | 
life ; but he seemed to mistake me, for he} nits tn ees ee having locked the 


ot anes seanteeben laeae: we walked away together. When 


‘ Aye—I have had experience. At one 
time of my life I used intoxicating drinks | we reached the tavern Harry conducted 
to excess, and suffered all the natural con- | ™° into an upper room, where I found all 





sequences. 
that finally fixed me in my purpose of to- | 
tal abstinence. 


It was a curious circumstance | 


I will tell you the story | 


my old companions assembled, with Char- 
ley Brent at the head of the table. He 
sprang up as I entered, and grasped me 


by the hand. 

*« They said you wouldn’t come,” he 
j cried, “but I told ’em they didn’t know 
jyou. They couldn’t make me believe 
{that you'd give the cold shoulder to an 
|old friend in that way. Come, boys, now 
for a bumper !” 
‘In a short time the wine began to flow 
|freely, and joy reigned supreme. Song, 
and story, and hilarious mirth marked the 
Fever. as they sped on, and bottle after 
we lived very comfortably. After I had| ottle was cracked and emptied. What 
assumed ca aetiin, 4 new set of ac-| at ape | I thought. How glad all 
quaintances were formed, and I soon con- perares " be that Iwas there, and how 
tracted the habit of drinking. We had| hii" . was the attention peid me.— 
social parties, and I became very fond of | *'"*'Y it was proposed that the cards 
them. I was easily excited, and © little| should be brought on, and that we should 


: song have a quiet game of poker. All were 
ti 
uo queue te Give. aig: Some penmatnnee: agreed, and went at it, still drinking and 


of others ; and ere long I had become so| "> ”. " 

far the victim of appetite, that I often resp | > bea played, At first we con- 

went and drank alone. I spent my money, | ined She betting to « dollar, bat we had 
|too much wine in for any such miserable 


injured my health, darkened my reputa-|,.-. : 
tion, and brought misery into our little limits, and we soon carried the bets as 
high as we pleased. 


if you wish.’ 
Of course I wished it, and he proceed- 


‘My father died when I was quite 
young, and I was left with my mother 
and sister, the latter being two years old- 
er than myself. We were rather poor, 
and at the age of fifteen I entered a store 
as clerk; and thus I was enabled to do 
something towards my mother’s support. 
My sister worked with her needle, and 








home. My mother and my sister begged 
of me to break off the habit ; and finally 
my employer told me he must discharge 
me if I did not lead a different life. I had 
been engaged in several drunken brawls, 
and more than once had been carried home 
in a state of utter helplessness. 

‘I resolved to break off the habit entire- 
ly, and gave my employer and my mother 
and sister a promise to that effect. I 
often felt the old appetite strong upon me, 
and more than once I came nigh breaking 
my pledge. One evening, about three 
months after my change of habit, I sat in 
the store alone, my employer having gone 
home, and left me to put things to rights 
and lock up. We had had a very hard 
day’s work, and I was tired and weary, 
and thought how a glass or two of spirits 
would revive me. J sat down and ponder- 
ed upon the matter, my appetite holding 
argument with my reason. Just then the 
door opened, and Harry Patten entered. 
He was one of my old companions—a hap- 
py, rollicking fellow, with no one to care 
for but himself; and I could not help but 
like him for his wildness. 

** Come,” he cried, giving me a slap 
upon the shoulder, ‘“‘ Charley Brent has 
got home, and we are going to have a bit 
ofatime at Old Eph.’s. Only a little 
quiet sit-down, you know.” 

‘Charley Brent was one of our boon 
companions, and had been absent six 
months. ‘Old Eph.” was the fat old 
host of the publicinn. I wanted to see 
Charley very much. They would have a 
glorious time at the tavern, and I knew I 
ishould be warmly welcomed. And I 


















trange 
* So it is,’ I replied. ‘ But,’ I added 


knew, too, that they would drink and 





I had some five-and- 
twenty dollars of my own, which I lost in 
less than an hour. 

‘It so happened that I had two thou- 
sand dollars belunging to my employer, 
| which I was to carry over to Dayton early 
in the morning for a Mr. Kendall, who 
| was to use it in Boston, whither he was 
going on the following day. I thought I 
would take ten dollars of this, and win 
back what [ had lost—there could be no 
|danger; so I broke inuponit. Ten of it 
|went—then ten more. I drank again, 
jand again—and then lost fifty dollars 
upon asingle hand. All hands seemed 
to be reckless of consequences, and I fol- 
lowed in the same train. I grew more 
frenzied as my losses increased, and our 
social circle was changed into a hell of 
gambling demons, each seeming eager to 
rob his neighbor. The wine still flowed 
in copious draughts, and I became as 
eager as the rest. At times I lost, and at 
times I won; but I lost most. As the 
clock struck three I staggered up from 
the table without a penny! I had lost 
the whole two thousand dollars with 
which my employer had entrusted me ! 

* For a while I was speechless. I drank 
again, and then I turned to Harry Patten. 
He bad won the money from me. I ac- 
cused him of robbing me. He retorted. 
hotly. I swore I would have the money 
back, or I would have his life. He laugh- 
ed me to scorn, and told me IL had nor 
firmness of purpose enough to carry out 
such a threat. I was mad—crazy—drunk 
—and I struck him in the face. He seiz- 
ed me by the arm, but I broke from him 
and grasped a knife, which lay upon the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


———. 








‘able, and—stabbed him to the heart !— 
He fell upon the floor without a groan; 
and when I knew that he was dead 1 rush- 
ed from the room. 1 remembered little 
more until I found myself in the hands of 
the officers, and by them I was conveyed 
to the jail, and locked up in a narrow, 
damp dungeon. I was a murderer and a 
thief! My mother came to see me—her 
gray head bowed in pain and sorrow ; and 
when she saw her blood-stained boy she 
fainted away, and was carried from the 
cell. My sister came a few hours after- 
wards, with weeping and wailing, and 
told me that our mother was dead! Her 


health and comfort; and it prevents the 
individual from receiving the great amount 
of enjoyment which it was intended he 
should reteive from eating, and which is 
n to perfect nutrition. 

Nothing should be eaten between the 
regular meals, whether these meals are 
taken either two or three times a day; 
nor should one eat so that the quantity 
will induce heaviness or uncomfortable 
feelings. 


her, and then she could only ‘say, pros- 
trating herself at his feet, ‘ » if tho 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.’ 
Her gentle spirit was well nigh crushed 
under the sorrow. We can almost see 
the workings of an unreconciled feeling 
in her heart, Marthaexhibits much more 
Christian fortitude and submission to the 
severe dispensation. And Christ appears 
to have recognized this difference of char- 
acter. For to Martha he discoursed for 
her comfort; but to Mary he brought a 
fountain of tears. As he looked upon her 
at his feet, convulsed with agony, he had 
Se no words suited to her case. He stood 
heart was broken! Next my employer A MOTHER’S DUTY. |speechless, and‘ wert.’ Martha found) 
came ; he gazed upon me in sadness—he| A minister of Christ was once striving|consolation in his words—Mary in his 
said he forgave me for the wrong I had |by words of Christian consolation, to tears.— Congregationalist. 
done him, and then he left me. jsoothe the almost distracted grief of a 
*I bowed my head, and pressed my| mother who was mourning the death of a 
manacled hands upon my brow. I groan- | beloved eon. 
ed aloud in my agony, and called upon | ‘Ah, sir,’ she replied, ‘your words 
God to smite me from existence. Just) might assuage my grief for the loss of my 
then I heard a door open, and in a mo-| child, but they cannot blunt the stings of 
ment more a heavy hand was laid upon| my conscience, which are like daggers in 
my shoulder. With a loud cry I leaped|my heart. My son died impenitent, and \old. ‘lie circumstances were these : I had 
up and gazed about me. I never spoke to him about his soul’s sal-| heen sick for several days, and had very 
«In mercy’s name, what’s the matter| vation. (Only last week I was thinking I unguardedly eaten a part of an apple. At 
with you?” I heard a voice ask. | must do so at once; but the day slipped | supper I was saying that I did not feel so 
‘1 looked, and saw—Harry Patten! | by and I resolved to do so to-morrow.—| , 
« Alive!” I whispered, seizing him by | And so I put it off—always to-morrow—| doubt the cause of it. 
the arm. | until the day he was taken sick, when I 
** Have you been dreaming, Bill ?—| resolved to talk with him that very even- | that the apple was eaten, and I could not 
Bless me, how wild you look!’ Andasjing. But the pain and fever increased so | now help it. So it occurred to me there 
he thus spoke he shrank away from me. rapidly 1 was glad when he could doze &| was a great moral lesson in the simple 
‘Dreaming? Was it possible? Irub- 'little, to have his rest. He soon became| oommon sense expression of little Mary, 
bed my eyes and looked about me. I was | unconscious, and now is 
in the store—behind the desk—and I had the ruinous delusion that lurks in that| penefit of it. 
been asleep in my chair, with my head | word to-morrow !’ | A little child has disobeyed its parents, 
hanging over backwards against the wall!| Mother! is there not danger that you! and tells a story to escape punishment.— 
***T have been dreaming,” I said, as|may one day take up this same bitter] et that child remember it can’t get the 
soon as I could command my speech. 


| lamentation ? Have you ever entreated | story ‘ back.’ It is told, and its influence 
«+ It must have been ahard one,” Har- | that son or daughter to come with you to| myst be felt sooner or later. Another 


ry returned, “for I found you groaning | Jesus? Have you ever taken them aside| child swears an oath, but he ‘can’t get it 
as though you were just dying. But|with all a mother’s tenderness, to the|pack.’ Another speaks harshly to his or 
come,” he added, in acheerful tone, “Sam | quiet of your own chamber, and there be- | jor playmates. They ‘can’t get back 
and Jerry are waiting, and we must before God, poured out your soul in earnest | that harsh expression, The young lady 
going. A few glasses of wine and a song, | prayer for their conversion? Can you not} speaks unkindly to her mother or father. 
and you'll be all right.” doit? Oh, throw aside this unreasona- |] ¢ them remember they ‘can’t get back’ 

** No,” said I, “I shall not go to- | ble, cruel reluctance, and with thoughts of | these unkind words. The young man, or 
night.” jeternity crowding the hollow world en-| the middle aged, or old man, takes a glass 

** Pooh !—nonsense! Come along.” |tirely from your heart, discharge with | of wine or brandy. Remember, my friend, 

«I shall not !” was my stern response. | faithfulness your duty as a Christian mo- |« you can’t get it back.’ Men fall out and 
And then I added, “Idon’t want to of-|ther! No religious influence is so power- | quarrel ; they call each other hard names 
fend you, Harry, but, in time to come, | ful on the heart ofa child as the agoniz-|— jiar, scoundrel, rascal, fool, dog, etc. 
whenever or wherever I am asked to join |ing prayers of a devoted mother. | Let them remember they ‘can’t get back 
you over the wine-cup, my answer willbe; A young man was preparing to go out| what they have said. Even members of 
the same. No power can move me from |and attend a ballin the neighborhood of} the church, and of different churches, 
that purpose, so don’t annoy me by try-|his home. A pious mother attempted| pake hard speeches concerning each other. 











MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

















| THE FAMILY. | 











*PA, YOU CAN'T GET IT BACK.’ 
The above remark was made the other 


| 


* But,’ said the 


ing. 

My friend left me, and I locked up the 
store and went home, pondering as I went 
upon the circumstances of the evening.— 
My dream had been a terrible one, but 
not a bit more terrible than the reality. 
How many a youth like me had been car- 
ried down, in fearful fact, just where I 
had been taken bya dream! It had a 
lasting impression on my mind, and at 
once fixed me in the way of Right. When 
I went into my home that night, and 
found my mother and sister so happy and 
peaceful, I asked myself—* Shall I be the | 
one to bring sorrow and shame upon these 
loving, faithful hearts?’ And I said with- 
in myself—* NO!’ And I have found 


‘ Well, my son,’ she said, ‘ remember, all | what I have said? 
the time you spend in that gay company, | 


Th ks will ly to all th 
I shall spend in prayer for you at home.’ e same remarks will apply to all the 


2 wrongs and evils of which the children of 
He went, but the mirth and gayety had! men are guilty. ‘Whatsoever a man 
no charm for him. He grew more and) soweth, that shall he also reap.’ If ‘they 
more miserable as his convictions deepen- | jaye sown the wind, they shall reap the 
ed. He thought, *Oh, if my mother) whirlwind.’ How fearful the thought 
would stop praying! but she did not, | that my actions, and words, and my very 
jand God listened to her earnest cry. The | thoughts, are unchangeable forever. Oh 
son became, at length, an hunble Chris-| pow gladly would thousands change the 
tian, and then a faithful preacher of the past,—but it is impossible. ‘You can’t 
Gospel. , . |getit back.’ Dear reader, young or old, 
Mother! beware of that fatal procrasti-| jet us remember we have but one passage 
jnation which has ruined so many immor- | through the world. We can’t return to 
tal souls. Do not wait until to-morrow | correct errors. Let us do right as we go 
| before you commence your efforts for the | and all will be well.—Pres. Witness. 
no difficulty in saying ‘‘ NO” ever since. | salvation of those so dear to you.—Pres- 
* And now, sir, I can tell you some- | byterian. 
thing of the youths who formed that so-| 
cial circle; but not all—not all. 





| PERSEVERANCE IN WELL-DOING. 
A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Essay’d to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toil’d 


There | OPPOSITE CHARACTERS. 
were nine of us that used to meet at that} It is very instructive, often, to observe | 
tavern. Two of them I persuuded to fol- | the fitness of opposite qualities for differ- 
low me into the ark. Of the rest five|ent circumstances. A person who appears 
were married, and afterwards died drunk- | to great disadvantage in one place, acquits 
ards. Two went away—ran off to escape | himself to his honor in another. Perhaps | 
creditors—and I never heard from them | no two sisters were ever more unlike than | gum, 
again. Those five fill drunkards’ graves| Martha and Mary of Bethany. The for- 
—I know that, but I do not know all the | mer was a stirring, bustling, resolute, and 
sufferings they saw in life, nor the suffer-| perhaps irritable woman. The latter was) 
ing ones they left behind them. Of the| moderate, quiet, diffident, and amiable.-— 
secrets of their homes, and of the anguish- 
ed, broken hearts of the widowed and the} both welcomed him with glad hearts.—| brought, 
fatherless, 1 know not. I can guess—I| Martha was inclined to prepare the meal,| And built her nest anew. 
think I can guess truly—and so can you.’| while Mary was more disposed to talk | But scarcely had she placed 

Aye—and so can we all! with her Lord. But the former became| ‘The last soft feather on its ample floor, 


crown’d, 
e sad mishap the tiny fabric spoil’d 
And dash’d it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought ; 


flew, 





EATING AND DRINKING. | 
i the feet of Jesus. 


“It is better to eat aoe little than too) disadvantage did Martha appear, when she | : 
much.” This remark is often made, and | yielded to the leading elements of her| I look’d, and lo! three little swallows slept 
it is true as the Bible. We wish young | character, and rushed into the presence of | Wie we sethantes aul. 
people would heed the caution it contains, | Christ, saying, ‘ Lord, dost thou not care | ee — Oman! — j = 
Here is some very good advice from that my sister hath left me to serve alone? | ath hope been sanitten in ite early dawn i 
« Life llustrated.” | bid her, therefore, that she help me !’—/{ 

- |‘ Passionate woman ’ we are ready to ex- 

“For persons who eat three times a|claim; and as we turn away to Mary, she| 
day, it is amply sufficient to make the| seems more lovely than ever. 
last meal of cold bread and butter, anda! But now behold them in different cir- 


while the latter sat meek and lowly at| And brought the ruin o’er. 
How greatly to her | But still her heart she kept, 


Have faith, and struggle on. 


ANECDOTE OF A GOOD WIFE. 


on it, while a perseverance in the habit| brother Lazarus died, and the Savior|ness, to neglect family prayer. 


fast, so promising of a day of comfort.” 

Yes, yes, and by omitting the third | he approached the house. 
meal, the individual, besides securing a| 
night of sound sleep, will not find on 
awakening to the morning, a bad taste in 
the mouth, so indicative of general fonl- 


ness. | than Mary. Even without grace, such 

If one would always have a sweet| elements enable a person to meet bereave- 
mouth, and a clean tongue, he can secure/ment better than their opposites. But 
them both by simply ceasing to overtax|Mary was too much overwhelmed with 
‘the stomach. This frequent eating is an| grief to leave the house. She did not 
idle, mischievous habit, ruinous of both | 


| deceased brother 





him; but in vain. Morning ‘came, and the | growing no longer in the garden « 
workmen were burried, to breakfast, and 
hurried out to work without /a breath of 
prayer. 

men went out as usual to their work. The 


sun began to climb w 
breaktast horn was 


| 
|day by my little daughter, who is six years | 


| 


jwell, and that eating the apple was no | 





child, ‘ Pa, you can’t get it back,’ meaning | 


in eternity. Oh,| and I determined to give your readers the | 


vainly to dissuade him from going.—| fo they ever reflect, I ‘can’t get back’ | 


With patient heart ; but ere her work was 


But, not cast down, forth from the place she 


| When Jesus visited them at their home,| And with her mate fresh earth and grasses 


| weary and irritated about her housework, | When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 


And toil’d again ; and last night, hearing calls, 


Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan ? 


Itis no uncommon thing for Christian 
cup of warm drink. No one can starve|cumstances. At a later period, their| people, under pressure of worldly busi- 
The 
soon begets a vigorous appetite for break-| visited them in their sorrow. Martha| Christian Herald states that many years 
| was calm, and went out to meet Jesus as | ago, when the country about Cincinnati 
She was so| was new, a Christian farmer, who had 
composed she could converse about her|employed a number of hands to aid him 
, and thus appeared well. | im clearing his lands, took it into his head 
The elements of her character fitted her to| that he would not have family prayer in 
pees through enh a erene more colmle! the morning. because the time he wonld 

i|spend on so many hands was more, he 
thought, than he could lose. He made 
up his mind to get rich in haste, and de- 
termined that religion should bend to 
business. When he informed his pious 
make her appearance till Christ sent for wife of his purpose, she expostulated with 


a 
for and unseen.’ It had been 
others into a wreath for an infants; 
And the mother. dtied jher tears on 
them, saying, ‘ those sweet flowers 
me of my baby’s innocence.’ 

Had the snowdrop lived in vain? Oh, 

that of cop. 


The next morning the farmer and his 


P the sky, but no 
eard. They grew 
angry, and looked anxiously towards the 
house: they listened, but still the expect- 
ed summons did not come. After waiting 
an hour or two beyond the usual time, 
they went to the house. No table was 
set, no coffee was boiling on the fire, no 
food was cooking over or before it. The 
good wife was knitting quietly, with the 
big Bible open on her lap. 


no! its sweet task had been 
solation.— Penny Post. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





CHILD STOLEN BY HER FATHER 
Chinese parents are said often to %q 
their female children for vile and wicks 
* What does this mean?’ cried her hus-|Purposes. A missionary writing 
band, ‘ why isn’t our breakfast ready?” | China to one of our magazines, relates ty 
‘I thought you were in such ahurry|following melancholy facts respectitigy 
about your work that you would not have | little girl, who attended the misiq 
time to eat it.’ | . 


‘Have time to eat it! Do you think ooteet. 
at we can live without eating?’ A few weeks ago the school girls 
* You can live without eating as well as | gathered in school as usual, busy ate 
without praying. The spirit needs the| lessons seeming quite happy ; among they 
read of heaven as much as the body/|wasa little girl almost the youngest 
needs the bread of earth.’ |the number. You, perhaps, would hay 
* Well, well,’ said the farmer, ‘get us|observed her among the twenty. hp 
some breakfast, and we will have prayers, wore a bright scarlet band on her 
again every morning, no matter how busy | such as the females of all ages and claggy 
we are, or how many workmen I have.’ | wear in winter, of some less Conspicuoy 
She got the breakfast, and he kept his|color; her complexion was light, andy 
very kind smile lighted up her countep 
The lesson was a good one, and was|ance when she was spoken to. She ha 
never forgotten. | not been the school long enough to 
|to read, but was very dilligent with 
| jong dongs, as square red pieces of paper, 
leach bearing a Chinese character, are eal}. 
ed, such as little children here commit 
|memory as we do the alphabet. 
The evening of this day, after school 
d closed, and the girls had returned » 
their homes, this little girl was playing 
before the door of her house. One wm 
known to the child, came up to her, ang 
putting her hand in his, led her away ay 
|observed by the family. On finding hey 
self with a stranger, and being led, she 
knew not where, she began to cry. Some 














th 





THE SNOWDROP AND THE DAISY. 


* How I wish I was any other flower,’ 
sighed a snowdrop, one day in the early, 
| bright spring. 

‘ Why so?’ asked a neighboring daisy. | oc 
‘oes Why, because we are so insignificant,’ | 
janswered the snowdrop; ‘we make no| 
|show among the bright spring flowers 
| around us.’ 

* How can you say so?’ said the con- 
|tented daisy: ‘surely there is no flower 
jin the garden with whieh you would 
| change places !’ . 

| «Is there not?” said the snowdrop im- i wae Meek cence heed, not being & 


| P 

| patiently: ‘only look at that gay crocus, | ike deena dhe wes simak, sane 
a 4 ode » Search is 
| Yonder, shining so brightly, with its gol- | every direction was made for her, she had 


|den cup; it looks almost like a little sun | b 
le . sath b .,| been seen by several, but now no where 
jitself! what a brilliant, beautiful color it was she to be found. Night came on, and 


|has! and the dew on it sparkling like any |the little girl did not come home; dayat 


\diamond. Oh, I wish 1 was acrocus!’ | : 
‘Surely you cannot mean,’ said the | ter day qeeetenin Ook Reape ae 
|daisy, ‘that you would exchange your : ats ee 
as ¢ The house where she lived is nearo 

pure whiteness for the glaring yellow of} and I had frequently visited it. It me 
that gaudy flower z it looks very gay | after this that I learned that the child, 
j and bright, it is true, just so long as the when an infant, was adopted by the we 
sun shines on it, but directly his warmth iain aiscienl oles called: mother, and sia 
lis withdrawn, its cup closes up, and it marry this woman’s son when oldetes 
| ag 0 + myers ee “iy isted |She had been taken care of for six years, 
| th am so unnoricec, persisted | and was just beginning to be useful to the 
|the snowdrop, in spite of all its daisy | ook fae) 
| friend’s remonstrances ; ‘ the crocus must | ? The po b ef who carried her awa 
| always attract admiration and notice, but Ree sisal ln eo wWertlilees awl 
bebecr so pale ny pe because ™Y | who, not thinking enough of his infant 
sie 1 pat hold slight. ; oo | daughter to care for her, gave her away, 
~ eines aa bi pl a re | but when he saw what an interesting chil 

1 ee condemned’ she had grown to be, he stole her from et 
owed bi hang it, as if 1 was ashamed “| friends, and as they have since learnéd, 
elng seen ; . ° ° : 

* O, do not talk so,’ answered the daisy ; | = oo to q neighinting a ae 


‘be sure there is some good reason; only} a Feel 
pcg : roa Can you imagine a father so heartless? 
pe a and you will tinal But the bry Bt the heathen ame 
That day was not far off: the same without natural affection; and so it is} 


evening a dreadful storm arose, sleet and | aaa yg cae ae 


hail fell in torrents, and the wind raged | 
fearfully. Large branches were broken 

off the trees, and whirled away by the| Bx 
hurricane, and even the trees themselves | = 
were rooted up. The frail stem of the| 
crocus could not for a moment stand 

against the fury of the storm. The first| 
blast that assailed it snapped it off, and| 
its bruised and faded petals were blown| 
hither and thither. The daisy and snow- 

drop bent almost to the ground, and the! 
wind passing over their heads, left them| 

unharmed. | THE NEW RICHES. 

‘I see, I see,’ said the snowdrop, ‘ how | Riches of all sorts are in great demand; 
ungrateful and repining I have been, when! but how they perish. Fire burns thea, 
I ought po heme been thankful that my | robbers steal them, waters sink them, and 
had * the HHO lay” Trebed up ‘with | late acl Be tee hs See 
its yellow eyes,’ brighter and more cheer- | bed thinking he is rich. One despatch of 
ful than ever, and thankful that storms | the telegraph the next morning announees 
which would destroy gayer and more|to him that his property is gone. Is theré 
sour Sereres movie pass oven the head|no more substantial riches? Woes 
of one so humble and insignificant. there is. There is something which goes 

‘ Still,” murmured the snowdrop, ‘I do! by the name of the “ true riches.” It & 
not see that there can be any good in my |a genuine article. ; 
living, when I am not of the least use to| Go with me to New Zealand. A few 
any one. Indeed, I begin to think I blos- | years ago four young men came to Matal- 
som just at, the wrong time to do good.— | kona, where a missionary was, and 
How hard it is to be so insignificant and| him in the name of their father, who wa 
small as to be of no use to any one.’ chief of a distant inland village, to qm 

But there was a work for the snowdrop and tell them the “ good news.’” The 
to do: every one has their task allotted missionary went, and how gladly did they 
to them, none can say that they are too/| receive the good news of the Son of 
mean and insignificant to be of any use,| coming to this world to save people from 
and to do good, or that their life is in vain. ) their sins. The chief and his sons 
eto. lo sine Suech G TiS Uicps tu tag | Gar Suged 14025, bicainc Cispapoimaiiiy 
ocean, but though passed and unnoticed | were baptized. ia 
by all around them, ‘the hairs of their| Five years after, in one of his long tours, 
a = ol ormneed by Him without|the missionary again visited —_ 
whose knowledge not a sparrow can fall | little vi of Hawera. As 
to the ground.’ ig out of the hark wood through which the 

A day passed, and the snowdrop was|road ran, he heard sounds of sorrow, 


| 


Do you think it would be thus, if they 
ew the precepts of the Bible? If 
ew as we know that Jesus bears su 
love to us and them, that He died for us? 
If they knew as we know that ‘ Godis 
love, and he that dwelleth'in love, dwell 
eth in God, and He in him?’ 

Can you not bring one little taper to 
light one soul among these millions ? 
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learned the old chief ~ dead, The 
quissione sat down on the v 8 
ene ae Karepta parted, for that 
thechief” sname. On one side was his 
mave, and on the other the little chapel 
Wryed built, and in which he had taught 
his people. Soon the villagers came for- 
ward; all were crying; and each one, as 
te took the missionery’s hand, pressed 
his forehead, and said, “ Accept the dying 
jive of Karepta.” After this his son told 
the missionary of his sickness and death. 
When he found-he could not get well, he 
uilled his family around him, and spoke a 
time. 

«You well know,” said the dying chief 
éthatI have from time to time brought you 
gucb riches. Iused to bring you mus- 
kets, hatchets, and blankets ; but I after- 
wards heard of the new riches, called 
frith. Isought it. I went a long and 
dmgerous journey to see some natives 
who had heard of it, but they could not 

me. I sought farther but in vain. 
[then heard of a white man called Had- 
feld; et Kapita, and that with him was 
the spring where I could fill my dry and 
empty calabash. I travelled to his place 
pothe was gone away sick. I came back 
toyou my children, dark-minded. Many 
days passed. The snows fell, they melt- 
ed: the tree-buds opened, and the paths | 
ofoar forests were again passable. We 
peard of another white man who was going | 
about our mountains, and through forests 
gaiswamps, giving drink from his cala- | 
fash to the poor natives, remnants of the | 
tribes once mighty, but now dwelling by | 
twos and threes among the high reeds by 
the brooks in the vallies. Yes, we heard 
ofthat white man ; we heard of his going 
over the snowy mountains to Patea, up 
the east coast, all over the rocks to Tura- 





“[ sent four of my children to Matai- 
konato meet him. They saw his face.— 
Yes, they talked with him. You brought 
nea drop of water from his calabash.—| 
You told me he said he would come to | 
this far-off spot to see me. I rejoiced.— | 
Idisbelieved his coming, but I said, he 
my. I built the chapel; we waited ex- | 
peting. You slept at night: I did not. | 
He came, he came forth from the long for- 
wt. Isaw him: I shook hands with him 
mdwe rubbed noses together. Yes, I 
sawa missionary’s face ; I sat in his tent ; | 
Itusted his new food. My heart bound- | 
edwithin me. I listened, and he told me | 
ahout God and his Son Jesus Christ, and| 
of peace and reconciliation, and ofa Za-| 
kie's home beyond the stars. And now I} 
too drank from his calabash, and was re- | 
frehed. He gave me a book too as well! 
wwords. JI laid hold of the new riches 
forme and you, and we have it now. 

“My children, I am old; Iam going. 
The sun is sinking behind the great west- 
embills; it will soon be night; it will | 
toon be night; but hear me. Hold fast | 
thenew riches, the great riches, the true | 
riches, We have had plenty of sin and | 
pain and death, and we have been troub- | 
led by many ; but we have the true rich- | 
which Karepa has sought for you.” 

Here the old man became faint, and| 
stopped talking. The next he said, “* My | 











dildren, itis well; it is good. I shall| While its round face glowed with angry pride, | at it, and opening and shutting the mouth 
It is well.— |‘ You shall move for me, and you shall not mock | 


goto the world of spirits. 
Hold fast the true riches when I am gone. 
God be merciful to me a sinner.” 





4B0Y’S ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR- 

Mr. D. McPhail gives the following 
paticulars of an encounter with a bear, 
which took place in the township of Ful- 
lerton, on Wednesday the 14th ult: 

On the morning of the day mentioned, 
MreJames Foster, farmer, on lot No. 4, 
West Mitchell road, heard a hog making 
tosiderable noise, and sent his son 
George, a lad of some fifteen years of age, 
‘see what was the matter, when on run- 
Ung to the scene of trouble, the lad saw 
vhathe supposed to be a large black dog 

ing to Mr. McPhail, (on whose 
luidthe combat was being waged,) tear- 
Upat the neck of a hog belonging to Mr. 
MePhail, and with the intention of re- 
his pigship, threw a stick at the 
a aggressor, when to his consterna- 
ton, ahuge bear, instead of the supposed 
telinquished his hold upon the. hog 
tiade for himself. Being totally un- 
med, and no assistance within a quarter 
amile, he at once made for a small 
‘on-wood tree of about five inches diam- 
ter. “Having got up the tree, what was 

‘terror when he saw the huge bear pur- 

yhim up the branches.of the sapling. 
tecovered his breath he screamed 
forhelp, and in order to retard the pro- 
Sess of his assailant, began to shake the 
} but “Bruin had clutched the 
waches with an iron gtip, and evidently 
ated upon a dainty morsel for break- 
ie ccutiaued io sales game after paw 
“the branches, till he approached so near 
ed almost within reach. The poor 
“teamed lustily,and endeavored to 
break off some of the branches by kicking 
wa with his bare feet. In,this he 
Y succeeded, when the bear made 
















































‘Oh, bare, brown stone, make way for me, 


a vigorous stretch of his muscles, and 
seized the lad by the foot, sinking one of 
her fangs under the ball of the great toe on 
the right foot, and slightly scratching the 
side of the foot with her other nipper 
teeth. 

At this juncture the shaking to and fro 
of the sapling, with their united weight 
upon it, caused it to bend over until the 
top nearly approached the ground, when, 
providentially, the monster lost his hold, 
and young Foster bravely clinging to his 
grasp with unshaken nerve, was elevated 
by the rising of the sapling. Bruin, how- 
ever, did not lose her determination to 
feast on his body, and again sprang to the 
tree, but was evidently too much fatigued 
to rise on so slender a ladder. 

At this stage of the contest, the lad’s 
father reached the spot, and saw the huge 
monster standing on her hind legs, her | and she was sorry, as well as Dick. 
body extended up the tree, growling} The cottage was not far from Captain 
fiercely, the lad nearly exhausted, clinging | Wilmer’s of the ‘ Silver Cloud;’ and on 
to the tree, only a few feet up, with the | account of the sick lady passenger he was 
blood streaming from his lacerated foot.|to take out, he wished—indeed it was 
On approaching to the rescue of his son, | necessary—to take a goat along for the 
the infuriated beast turned upon him; but/milk. She had two dear little kids, and 
he, with a club in hand, showed a bold| fora price they were all taken away to 
front, although out of breath with run-|8ea. It is wonderful how much animals 
ning. His eldest son now arrived from! do really know. What we call instinct 
another part of the farm, when they suc- b them, does truly approach very near to 
ceeded in rescuing George from his re-| the reason of human beings. A scientific 
treat. Meanwhile several other persons/man has recently been writing to prove 
arrived on the spot, and a lad was dis-|that all animals have language. He 
patched for Messrs. William and Walter, brings instances where it has been said, 
Walcolm, who were soon on the spot, with | Sung, and acted—understood and replied 
a dog of more than usual size and courage, | to, or caused action, which plainly show- 
which immediately seized the bear, by the |ed it was understood. 
root of the ear, and in the struggle brought| _All of us have seen some similar things. 
him to the ground. Bruin now got hold | We all know about the habits of the goat 
on the shoulder of the dog, aud nipped |in mountainous countries ; in Switzerland, 
him so tight as to make him relinquish his | for instance, how they climb anywhere, 
hold. Butthe courage of Bruin gave way, and pick a subsistence from places which 
and she made an attempt to tree, when it makes our heads dizzy to think of. 
‘Keeper’ again seized her by the thigh,| Goats are not very abundant in our 
and brought her back. She now made|country, though more so than in former 
for a large elm, and ascended some forty- | years ; very sedate they always look, as 
five feet, and perched in a crotch to scan if they were really thinking—and this goat 
her assailants. A man was then dis- in particular, about which I am going to 
patched for two of our Nimrods, who, by | tell you, you will think is very near, in- 
a joint attack, both in front and rear, |deed to a reasoning being. Dick said she 
brought her bearship to the ground by a|had such a look, when she turned her 
well directed fire —Stratford (Canada) | eyes to the green grass, as she was taken 
Deacon. |away from the cottage, that it made him 
|feel sorry all day, and he knew she had 
{thoughts in her heart about it. Be that 
jas it might, what I am going to tell you 
|about her on shipboard is perfectly true. 

Nanny and her kids were made very 
comfortable on the ‘ Silver Cloud,’ and 
every one liked to show them a kindness 
by feeding and petting, and pleasant 
words. The invalid lady, in particular, 
was often near them as pastime. If, in 
feeding them, she gave a bit of the skin 
of a banana to the little ones, the mother 
Nanny would put her nose between the 
ledy’s hand and the kid’s mouth, and then 
push the kid’s mouth away; if she gave 
{them the meat of the banana, there was 
|no poking in of the mother’s nose, but 
|they might eat in peace. What could be 
plainer, if spoken? At onetime the kids 

: --_ | persisted in eating something of the kind, 
— po a = eee & Goren | ohm she lifted each one mn her horns, 
And the sea-birds looked from their rocky seat / 4nd gave them a toss of six or eight feet 
At the foolish bubble, who loudly cried, |away from it, and there they lay, looking 


have a duty to perform, set about it with 
resolution, and let obstacles rather incite 
to diligence than discourage you. No- 
thing worth accomplishing is ever attained 
without effort; and zeal and perseverancé 
will almost remove mountains.— Reaper. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE WONDERFUL GOAT. 


Yes, Nanny must go—and Dick really 
cried when he found his mother had sold 
Nanny, the goat, and her pretty kids.— 
Dick’s mother lived in a lovely cottage. 
Sickness in her family increased her ex- 
penses so much that she was obliged to 
sell many things which she valued, and 
now she was obliged to let Nanny go; 











THE ROCK AND THE BUBBLE. 


A bare, brown rock stood up in the sea, 
The waves at his feet danced merrily, 
A bright little bubble came sailing by, 
And thus to the rock did it gaily cry— 


I’m the fairest thing in all the sea. 

See my rainbow robe, and crown of light— 

See my glittering form, so airy and bright; 

O’er the waters blue [ am floating away, 

To dance on the shore with the foam and spray. 

Then let me pass, for the waves are strong, 

And their rippling feet bear me fast along.’ 

But the great rock stood in the midst of the sea, 

And looking down, said pleasantly— 

‘ Little friend, you must go some other way— 

[ have not moved this many a day : 

Billows have dashed, and fierce winds blown, 

But my sturdy form is not o’erthrown, 

Nothing can stir me, in air or sea, | 
hen how can I move, little bubble, for thee ? | 








—as we would say, smacking the lips, but 
not attempting to return to the forbidden 
repast. Was not that plain talk, anda 
beautiful lesson of obedience ? 

After a time the cook of the ship caught 
up one of the kids when the mother was 
not looking. He held it in such a way 
that it could not make any cry to attract 
her attention; he then carried it away, 
killed and dressed it for dinner. By-and- 
by Nanny was seen to be walking and 
searching, peering into this and that place, 
making frequently a moaning noise, plain- 
ly looking for her missing little one.— 
This she continued for two or three days. 
After a time the remaining kid was taken 
sick. The mother stood or laid down 
close by it for many hours, looking intent- 
ly upon its sufferings. When it was in 
the last agonies of death, as all could see 
who were looking on, she walked quietly 
away, and in her own little house on deck 
laid herself calmly down, as much as to 
say, ‘It is all over.’ 


At what I say, you rough old rock! 

Be still, rude birds,—why stare you so? 

Stop laughing, waves, and let me go; 

For I am queen of the ocean here, 

And this cruel stone cannot make me fear’ 

Then dashing up with a scornful word, 

The bubble broke, and the rock never stirred. 

Then the sea-birds whispered in their nests, 

To the little ones gathered ’neath their breasts, 

* Be not like the bubble, so headstrong and vain, | 

By violence seeking your way to gain. 

But be like the rock there, steadfast and strong, 

Yet cheerful and friendly, and firm against 
wrong ; 

So mind, little birdlings, and wiser be ye, 

For the lesson of the bubble, and the rock in 
the sea.’—Little Pilgrim. 





EXCUSES. 

Little Lucy M is a sweet child of 
ten—gentle, amiable, and lovely. But 
she has one great fault, that occasions a 
heap of trouble to those about her, espe- 
cially to those who love her best, because 
they see in this habit the germ of much 











future unhappiness to herself. I allude 
to the habit of ‘ begging off’ or ‘ slipping 
out’ of what she is toldto do. If her les- 
son is rather more difficult than usual, she 
teases her mother to let her stay from 
school, or to write an excuse to her teach- 
er. Ifher teacher tells her to do a sum 
that she finds rather troublesome; her 
slate is sure to be at home or her pencil 
lost. If she does not feel like going to 
church, she has a most convenient head- 
ache ; and if she wishes to prolong a visit 
beyond the time she has had permission 
to stay, she finds it too hot or too cold, 
too windy or too wet. to start at the right 
time. In these various ways she manages 
to slip out of almost every duty ; and is, 
I fear, with all her gentle and: lovable 


and useless woman. 
your warning, dear young friends. 





qualities, growing up to be an inefficient 
Let her example be 
If you 


She made no such moaning sounds as 
she did in the case of the other kid, and 
never once went around as if she was 
searching for it. 

Captain Wilmer brought her back, and 
one day Dick was rejoiced, for the kind 
captain had told him if he would drive to 
the city harbor, where his ship was lying, 
he would make him a present of poor 
Nanny. Gilad was she to get among the 
green grass and the soft summer dews 
again.— Museum and Cabinet. 








PUSS’ REASON. 
A cat once caught a sparrow, and was 
about to devour it, but the sparrow said : 
‘No gentleman eats till he has first 
washed his face.’ The cat struck with this 
remark, set the sparrow down, and began 
to wash his face with his paw, but the 


Sparrow flew away. This vexed puss ill s. D. & H.W. 


tremely, and he said : | 
‘ As long as I live I will eat first and 
wash my face afterwards,’—which all cats 
do to this day. 


SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
| —aNp-- 
| PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
The first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOK. | of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic A neokation at the Na- 
R tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHIIIS, ASTHMA AND | Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
CATARRH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED a. ‘ chen of Volition ee 
» y means of a new me’ of Voicing known only 
BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. | themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
Yet popularity which was predicted for this able and | and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
interesting work bas been more than realized. In all | strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
parts of the Union the press has hailed its advent asthe \like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
precurser of a new era in the treatment of that terrible | performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
scourge of our climate, popularly known as Consumption. | ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
The Se extracts will show in what estimation | pression. 
pte held by all who have had an opportunity for THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
_ From the Boston Congregationalist. | Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
Dr. Dillenback speaks from experience and withcan-\ &c. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
dor. With these diseases the author has had a long and | the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
successful experience in this vicinity for some time past, | and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted | distinct instruments : or, y yuse of the coupler, the two 
to ** cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- | banks of keys may be iaaaed at the same time by use of 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi- | the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
ratory organs”—examples which have come under his | will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
own observation, and which the patients describe with | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


minuteness in their own language. The beautiful paper 
and fine typographical appearance of the work renders it THE ORGAN MELODEON 
Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 


a model of neatness. 
From the Boston Recorder. — is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
Improvements proposed in medical science are, of | two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but | the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
nt, when used withoct the Pedals. 


when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by | Church Instrume! 
Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 


a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a 
candid exhamination. There iscertainly an antecedent | Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 


probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing | factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
application in immediate contact with the wound inthe | manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 511 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details, WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been | manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
most happy; and we should think that many victims of | experienced and skillful workmen. 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. | In short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
rom the Boston Zion’s Herald. | equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
We have read this book with great interest. The first | tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
part, describing diseares of the air passages, issimple| Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
and perspicuous: the latt'r part, describing many re- | ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire | Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
the rules by which all regular physicians are governed, | on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
and are totally opposed to that quackery which makes/ Ag a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
great pretensions, using secret remedies, and relying | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book | beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
contains the author’s remedies, and, so far as we can | forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
judge, is gover mg yin | Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
rom the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. | ‘KERING & SONS , . 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. It is | Sa ee oraoron As Wi Lann.& £0; 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding "Gi; BERT & CO. wind WOODWARD & BROWN 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | wr yptayy P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO wi 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | 7 ia Pa { 
treats of the predi i ption, symp 
the curative | 











disp ig causes of C 





toms and pr 4 
powers of Medicated Inhalation in Consumption, and 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- 





MELODEONS RENTED. 

. | Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
ter contains reports of twenty-five cases, each case vary- | purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
ing from the other, treated by Dr. Dillenback, the author | credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
of the book, with most signally favorable results. We | matter is worthy vt special note, as it enables those who 
make,no pretensions toa knowledge of the medical art, | desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es-| obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
sential benefit from the p pt of Dr | tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. A 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of | “Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give him | rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae~ 
cal!, especially if they have tried other phyeeiene and | tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
— — rateny rae Baie ag ge = eenueaiee faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 

a . . 4 D! i. ze " pa 
stress, Heatos, where the Book tea beat | ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 
This book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor | PRICE LIST. 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the | 
Price $1,00. } 


Dillenback 










author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. “oe legs, 4 1 ~ OCEAVE. 200 rcceccvece 
Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- | Pian ae ef ye eee 

ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs, | Piano pet idg 4 mye ie 7)l0 Q 

daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere | Hianand stele’ permite > 5 octave.. 

House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. | TARO GINO) CREVER WEB.cwoeeee 


Piano style, two sets of Reeds.. 
Piano style, 6 octave.. 
Organ Melodeon.... 
| Organ Melodeon, extra finish. 
Pedal Bass Melodeon 
| Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
| all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
| Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


Persons living ata distance, and unable to visit the | 
city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their 

case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- 

haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to 

them by express. 26 


PERRY DAVIS’S 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. | 
‘ 
I EV. T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: | 
Within the past four years I have used and dispos- | 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Rooms) as | 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be | 
without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both 
by Karens and Burmans. I always take it with me into | 
the jungles, and have frequent occasions to use it both on 
myself and others. Une night, while sleeping in an open | 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excruciating paininmy| ,.,. “ 
foot. On examination I found 1 had been bitten by a | Re tg by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &e. 1810 
Centipede. I chs tect + en alee stag genre Mh | This little volume contains a choice collection of pirces 
— wetiol: tates then) en ‘hour /d wasegess | in verse and prose, on the death and future hauatnees of 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— | Sac. children. 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain Killer 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- | 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- Ree — 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe | singe a. sare a py Massey, D. M. Moir, 
to be without it for a single day. Only a few nights | Willis  Plesnent . Ali me Bot bg Saad M. tee 
since Mrs. Van kano was stone by Fear) ap and i | * slaeccong ke " placeatuasons pen ny a Teva mS a 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the arm, and | ~ 3 4 . 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu- | ee hi eae veew os ber argu- 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and (tithnt salvati otestan! urch rests the doctrine 
at intervals during the mght, the alarming symptoms | °! fant salvation. 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight soreness SECOND EDITION OF 
was felt in the finger. 
1 gave itina severe case of Fever and Ague, according GATHERED LILIES; 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up | 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it. on, 
Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


Mr. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi- 

Author of the “ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, 

30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3le ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREE™, BOSTON, 
Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Among the authors of the pieces are 
ongfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 
| Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 

ayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 


cine, and zaost people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo. th.’’ 
Bomsay, December 4th 1857. 
Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and h< pe to 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London | 
and China, to your order. ope to remit you soon for | 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours truly, | 
DossaLHoy, MERWANJEE, & Co. 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 
*ee* The 8, H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, and the 
** State of Maine,’? with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 





‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.””"—‘ong of Solomon. 

CONTENTS :—l1—The Garden, whose is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather? 
4—The period of gathering. 5—Who gathers them. 
| How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken ? 
| 8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 





“« A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”-—Philadelpbia Presbyterian. 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.”—- 
Christian Register. 

‘Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.”—Phila. Christian Observer. 

** His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 


Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 10s 
er dozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bur we 
ope they will be in time for us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 





allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your | ence, and will find an immediate response from others.” 
Pain Killer. Send us frequent shipments. **** —Watchman and Reflector. 
ps > Newe_t, Hoover & Stevens, “A delicate and touching little book.”—Christian 


Chron. 

*‘Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.”"—Salem Gazette. 

* In almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.””»—N. Y. Evangelist. 


HILLSIDE FARM; 
oR, 
Home Influences Illustrated. 


“ Curistian NuRTURR” must have its e+ pag and 
early growth at the fireside. As isthe child, so will be 
the man, hys matured life taking bias and shape at the 
knee of his mother. Every book or treatise therefore 
which stirs the public corscience in the direction of home 
influence, is a positive acquisition to the li of the 
The volume just issued 


Is A LIFE SKETCH, 


and drawn from Home Scenes in happy New England.— 
In the history of two families is seen the power of religion 
in one, and its absence inthe other. The contrast tells 
its own story. C 

IT IS A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY, THE WHOLE 
FAMILY, in the widest sense of the term, and as such, 
should have a circulation as broad as the land. It costs 
but 38 cents, and can be read through in an evening. 
is also beautifully illustrated, making it doubly accepta- 
ble to youthful readers. 


8. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 


pS and Ornamental Bindings of every description 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, - Estimates ten- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 

.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable Terms. tly 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terme 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 

= greater variety than an be found anywhere else, 


HENRY HOYT, 
38—3w 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
A NEW 800K EVERY WEEK. 


T)\URING the next three months, the AMERICAN §&. 
DJ 8. UNAUN, Will 1seue a Dew Volume 


Every Saturday. 
The first in the Series entitled 
COOPER GENT, 
THIS DAY received, 
28-—3w 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Church in Briarfield. But ere the present cen- 
tury came in on its wonderful beat of time, 
they were swept away by more enlightened, 
and less degrading methods of punishment. 
They served, however, the purposes of their 
THE STOCKS AND PILLORY. own time ; they passed away at length, and are 
Have any of our young friends ever visited | now almost forgotten. And yet there are a 
Briarfield? If not, let me first give you a de-| great many old people alive who have seen 
scription of the place ; for a prettier town than | them, and if their memories were jogged a lit- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 23, 1858. 








this same Briarfield, 1 am thinking cannot be | 
found in all New England. Briarfield was first 
settled in 1678 by a few families who had pre- 
viously been residents of Dorchester or Boston, 
but in 1682 Capt. Goldeoin, the bravest and 
most reliable man among them, being shot by 
the Indians from an ambuscade, it so alarmed 








tle, might be able to tell you all about the 
stocks and pillory ; but for fear that some of 
my young friends may not have the pleasure 
of knowing any of those ancient people, 1 shall 
endeavor to tel] you something about them my- 
self—the stocks and pillory, 1 mean,—and 
| shall refer likewise to the earlier records of 


the rest that they deserted their new homes in| Briarfield for certain information regarding 
the wilderness, and betook themselves to their | those offences which were esteemed of suffi- 
old ones in the town, and did not return to | cient magnitude to call down public disgrace 
claim their possessions for a space of nearly | upon the offenders. 

five years. Briarfield was not incorporated as| The stocks were constructed with two up- 
a town till about the year 1711, and is conse-| right posts, framed into a heavy cross-timber, 
quently not so old a place as many others we | and a horizontal beam resting on the cross-tim- 
could name. At that time there was but one|ber, which might be moved up or down at the 
church, and a very humble church it was, too, will of the officer. In each of these cross-tim- 
in Briarfield. Now there are four, all hand-| bers there were spaces cut cross-ways—half 
some and costly edifices, each giving ample | circles for the accommodation of the culprit’s 
support to their worthy and diligent pastors, | ankles—so that when the cross-beam was fore- 
when then it was very inconvenient for the | ed down, it left two or more holes, which gave 
people to spare even thirty pounds a year to/ the person punished the appearance of having 





one. 


Briarfield’is situated in a hollow among the 
hills, and while the inhabitants were yet so poor 
as to be unable to bestow a decent living upon 
one poor and faithful minister of God, they 
found ample means, with the assistance of the 
few travellers and teamsters that passed 
through the town, on their various destinations, 
to sustain four taverns in their midst. ‘ And 
how was this done ? I think I hear my intelli- 
gent young readers inquire. I will tell you. 
Those were very intemperate days. Almost 


everybody then indulged in a too free use of 


ardent spirits; even the good deacons and 
ministers who had never at that time heard a 
word in favor of the great blessings and ad- 


vantages of temperance, went daily and nightly | 


to these respectable taverns, and drank their 
flip and toddy, as it was called, in company 
with sots and blasphemers—a class of people 
whom at the present day we should consider it 
a positive disgrace to associate with, excepting 
in the character of teacher or missionary. But 
times have very much changed for the better 
since then. 

There are four churches in Briarfield now, 
and only one tavern. It is a very great change 
for the better, you will all perceive. Wherever 
a house of prayer was erected, a tavern was 
sure to disappear, which illustrates to our 
minds in the simplest manner possible, the 


great power and efficacy of good men’s prayers; | 


so that when there were two churches, there 
were but three taverns, and when three 
churches, but two taverns, and so on. In pro- 
portion as Christianity gains power, spreading 
its mild influence over the world, you will ob- 
serve the sources of evil disappear, like stag- 
nant vapors beneath the uprisen sun. 

In the old time, instead of having well-order- 
ed prisons and asylums for the criminal and in- 
sane, as in our day, they employed the stocks, 
the pillory, or the whipping-post,—sometimes 
branding on the forehead, or various parts of 
the body, according to the offence committed, 
or cropping the ears of the helpless victims 
who had sinned against Heaven, or the law, 
leaving the symbol of their offence forever be- 
fore their fellows. It was a very barbarous 
custom, to be sure, and hardly worthy of our 
excellent forefathers, you may think, though 
we have every reason to believe that they lived 
up to the full measure of their light. But the 
humanizing influence of Christianity had not 
been felt then to the extent it has since. 

All those things, however, are to be classed 
among the relics of a barbarousage. They 
had their origin in England at a period which 
reaches far back into the early history of the 
Mother Country, and were introduced here at 
a time when economy, perhaps, rendered it a 
matter of necessity with our wise fathers. It 
is only just in us to put the most charitable 
construction we can upon the habits and cus- 
toms of the past, making the evils which we 
see, the means of conducting us on to future 
improvements and perfections. 

In 1624, while Briarfield yet contained but 
sixteen families, or less than one hundred 
souls, the inhabitants united their smal] means 
together, and erected a plain wooden church, 
no larger than the little belfried school-house 
in which your kind father and mother first 
learned to read; and in the open square in 
front, (like a gallows before a prison,) or per- 
chance frowning opposite a dirket-place, or in 
front of a public square, they framed their pil- 
lory and stocks, and erected the formidable 
whipping-post. 

For a space of nearly a century, those bar- 
barous inventions for the lawful punishment of 
the wicked, (which when once inflicted, entail- 
ed upon the wretch who had thus incurred 
merited ignominy, a life long dishonor, )continu- 
ed to occupy their old site in front of the little 


his legs growing through solid timbers. In 

| this humiliating situation—an object of public 
| scorn and detestation, and an example to all 
| evil doers—the wretched culprit was forced to 
| sit for a given number of hours, or days, ac- 
| cording to the nature of his offence. 

The pillory was constructed on very nearly 
the same plan as the stocks. [t was a sort of 
| frame-work erected on a pillar, and made with 
| holes and movable boards, through which the 
| head and hands of criminals were put. The 
| pillory was looked upon as even more degrad- 
ing than the stocks. The whipping-post,— 
| cropping, brandirg, and the wearing of flaming 
|letters on the breast,—as S, for stealing.— 
| were reserved for punishments for more serious 
loffences. There are a great many curious 
facts mentioned in connection with the early 
records of Briarfield ; but in our present article 
of two columns, or less, we shall only have 
space to mention one or two cases of punish- 
ment for off so considered then, but 
which in our day, would by no means be re- 
garded in any such uncharitable light. 

The first is an account of Abraham Shep- 
pard, 1702, who was fined forty shillings, and 
sentenced to sit twelve hours in the stocks, 
‘for defending and otherwise covenanting with 
that impious and ungodly sect known as Qua- 
kers.’ 

The second refers to Abner Lowe, 1714, 
| who was sentenced to receive seven stripes, 








}and remain eight hours in the pillory, ‘ for pub- 
| ticly ing the worshipful Capt. Higginson 
| of uttering a wilful falsehood, and some other 
| sins not proper to mention, howbeit, of which 
| hypocracy was one.’ But in closing our se- 
|lections from the early records of Briarfield, 
|} our youthful friends must bear in mind that 
this was at an era of the world when every- 
| thing of a dissenting character was fated to 
|suffer from the zealous persecutions of the 
times; but a purer, a more elevated Chris- 
tianity has at length dawned upon the world, 
and implanted in our hearts a refined and reli- 
gious spirit of toleration for all mankind. 











VARIETY. 





INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 

Cuvier the celebrated naturalist was fond of 
telling his friends how his attention was first 
turned to natural history. When young and 
| poor, he was glad ofa situation in the house- 
| hold of one of the inferior noblesse as tutor to 
|his sons. The residence of the family was an 
old chateau in the south of France, and an attic 
was assigned to Cuvier as his apartment; the 
window Tooked into the garden, and as the 
|chateau stood on the slope of a hill it com- 

manded ‘an extensive view of a rich champagne 
country. At his window, young Cuvier, who 
was an early riser, spent the hours before study 
inhaling the rich perfume of the flowers, and 
| feasting his eyes on the lovely prospect that 
| stretched out before him. 

One morning he observed two swallows 
visit repeatedly one of the upper corners of his 
window, as if examining its suitableness as a 
spot to build a nest in: they adopted it, and 
forthwith began carrying clay in their bills for 
the outer crust; this in a very short time they 
completed, and then the nest was formed with- 
in it. Soon after their work was finished, the 
two builders disappeared for some days. 

While the industrious pair were engaged in 
preparing their future habitation, Cuvier ob- 
served two sparrows perched on the lowest 
crowstep of one of the gables of the chateau, 
and nearly opposite his window, who appeared 
to watch with interest the pro; of the 
builders; they were quiet lookers-on, and he 
often wondered what could be their object in 
8o patiently observing the labors of the swal- 
lows. This he soon learned ; for on the day 
following the finishing of the nest and the de- 
— of its owners, the knavish sparrows 

oldly took possession and established them- 
selves in it. 

His attention was now attracted to the nest, 
for he expected its rightful owners to return; 
but he noticed that while one of the sparrows 
went off in search of food, the other remained 

















at home, with its sturdy bill ready to defend 
the entrance, as if expecting the return of 
those whom they had so dishonestly robbed of 
their dwelling. Ina few days the swallows 
returned; but on flying to their anticipated 
home, they were met by the stout bill of the 
intruding sparrow, and fairly beaten off. After 
this fruitless attempt to dislodge the intruder, 
the injured birds flew away, and left the thiev- 
ish sparrow to chuckle over its successful 
roguery. 

But the business was not at an end; for on 
the following morning Cuvier was surprised at 
seeing troops of swallows alighting on the 
crowsteps and roof of the chateau, and among 
them he observed his old friends the builders, 
who flew about among their companions and 
twittered incessantly. His eye was now rivet- 
ed on the assembled swallows, for he saw that 
they had business on hand ; and it was speedi- 
ly entered upon, for a little troop made an as- 


to a customer who presented the appearance of 
a hard-working decent man, and had several 
times before that o~- up a volume, as it 
suited him, from Mr. Watson's stall, always 
peying for it very honestly. On this occasion 
e remarked that he was unable to may at that 
particular time, but he would pay. The price 
was $12.50. The bookseller liked the appear- 
ance of his customer, and let him have the 
volumes. ‘Three years afterwards Mr. Watson 
was taking a walk one day, when the person 
that bought his Goadby recognized him, and 
mentioned with some regret that he had not 
been fortunate enough to be able to pay for his 
Bible yet, but, said he,‘ Iam an honest man, 
and [ will’ The next thing Mr. Watson heard 
of him was that he had gone to Australia, and 
from that period all traces of the purchaser of 
his Bible Sieappeared. 
A few evenings ago he was in his usual 
place in the market, when a sunburnt stranger 





sault on the stolen nest. But now two strong 
bills guarded the entrance, and defied all the 
efforts of the courageous swallows. Still the 
attack was continued by fresh assailants, and 
maintained until they seemed satisfied of the 
impossibility of dislodging the sparrows, when 
in a body they flew away. 

The sparrows now seemed fixed in their ill- 
gotten property, and a roistering time of chat- 
tering they had after the retreat of their ene- 
mies ; if, however, they chuckled over their 
prowess, and rejoiced in the comforts of their 
stolen home, their triumphs were destined to 
be short-lived, and a fearful fate awaited them. 

In a very short time the swallows returned 
in still greater numbers, each having some 
soft clay in its bill, with which they hermetical- 
ly closed up the entry to the nest, and consign- 
ed the imprisoned robbers to a lingering death. 
But this was not all; for as if to make escape 
utterly impossible, another nest was construct- 
ed abutting on the original one, the back part 
of which added to the thickness of the clay 
which shut in the sparrows. The crust was 
soon finished, a nest was formed in it, for a 
score of birds assisted in the work, and the 
owners of the purloined nest were duly in- 
stalled in their new home, which to the thievish 
sparrows made their tomb.—4m. Mess. 


OUR CHILDREN THREE. 


’Twas God who gave them, and His name we bless. 
Without them, earth had been a wilderness ; 
* Sweet flower,’ and ‘ bird,’ and ‘ gem of purest ray’ 
Have cheered our hearts, and changed e’en night to day. 
Were they not given 
To smoothe life’s rugged path, and Jead to Heaven? 
’Twas spring-time—and a fitful April day— 
Vet spirits bright seemed hovering o’er my way ; 
Night came—a gem, unwrought indeed, but rare, 
Lay on my heart—still it is cherished there. 
Surges a roll, 
Yet will this gem e’er lie deep in my soul. 
Time passed. One bright May morn a little bird 
Flew to our home nest, where with joy was heard 
Its early carol. Round the fragile thing, 
To shield from harm, was spread love’s sheltering wing. 
Thus hath it ever been. 
Her sunny heart no want or woe hath seen. 
Year followed eet succeeded joy— 
And heart, and hand, and lip found sweet employ ; 
The care of God waso’er us, and His love 
Was like the magnet drawing us above ; 
And it was sweet 
To lay our treasures at the Savior’s feet. 
Then came stern Winter—and a tiny flow’r 
One cold, gray morn, within our sunny bower, 
First ope’d its snowy petals to the light, 
And with its peerless beauty charmed our sight. 
his idol round 
Our hearts, too soon, its loving tendrils wound. 
We could not hold the gift. Dear cherished one! 
How brief its stay! Its mission soon was done ; 
But ah! in heavenly climes are gardens fair, 
Transplauted fiowers ne’er fade or wither there. 
hither one morn 
In early spring this pale sweet flower was borne. 
Aud then my bird took wing, but not from earth ; 
A caged bird now, and by another’s hearth 
She singeth cheerily—but the green nest 
Of other days is not her place of rest. 
Still she singeth, 
And oft to this lone heart joy bringeth. 
And now the gem entrusted to my care 
Long years ago, and wrought divinely fair, 
Isciaimed. ’Twas but a loan—shall I rebel ? 
Or meekly bow? Faith whispering, ‘ all is well’ 
his bitter cup, 
Father! Tuovu givest me—I’ll drink it up. 
Life — swiftly—it will soon be o’er, 
And hearts in Heaven healed, will bleed no more ; 
Spring flowers must fade, and song birds silent be, 
The bright gem of my heart be torn from me, 
fet they are thine! 
O God! our children three—why then repine ? 
Rather rejoice. Although but mortal dust, 
And though He slay me, in Hig. arm 1’ll trust ; 
Forget the past, though sweet, and winged by love, 
Press onward, upward to the Home above, 
And then, how blest! 
These conflicts o’er to find eternal rest.—[ Yarmouth Reg. 


A HAY FIELD ANECDOTE. 


There is a good story which may have been 
heard in more than one Yankee hay field this 
summer. We heard it one day when on a 
visit to the country, we went to show some 
men how to ‘pitch. We had failed, and wilt- 
ed down under a haycock, and lay flushed and 
fanning the glow and sweat from our features 
in a comfortable position, when one of the jolly 
hay-makers related the anecdote of the old 
man who was always bragging how folks used 
to work in his young days, and challenged his 
two sons together to pitch on a load of hay as 
fast as he could load it. 

The chall was d, and the ha 
wagon driven round, and the trial commenced. 
For some time the old man held his own very 
creditably, calling out tauntingly, ‘ More hay! 
more hay ! 

Thicker and faster it came, whole cocks at a 
time, cloud after cloud overwhelmed him. The 
old man was nearly covered ; still he kept cry- 
ing, ‘ More hay! more hay!’ until, struggling 
to keep on the top of the disordered and ill ar- 
ranged heap, it began first to roll, then to slide, 
and at last off it went from the wagon, and the 
old man with it. 

* What are you down here for? cried the 





‘I come down arter hay,’ answered the old 
man stoutly, 

Which was a literal fact; he came down af- 
ter the wagon load, which had to be pitched on 
again rather more deliberately. 





A CURIOUS STORY. 
Nine years Mr. Watson, bookseller in 
imal mn Y 








England. sold a of 
Goadby’s family Bible, in three goodly folice, hours, four 


made up to him, in a pleasant voice, with the 
salutation, ‘!’m come to pay you for the Bible 
I bought nine years since; it was $12.50, I 
think.’ He had arrived from Australia in 
Newcastle about five o’clock, and it was only 
ten minutes after five when he thus wiped out 
his debt. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Napoleon, confessedly the most consummate 
commander that ever lifted the sword, who, by 
his tactics, out-generalled all Europe, had a 
strict regard to the pieces of music which were 
played by the soldiery on particular occasions. 
Certain tunes were prohibited, others used only 
under peculiar circumstances ; and others re- 











served for the final charge, retained perhaps, 
only to let loose with a reserve corps; and it is 


the Alps, under circumstances the most appall- 
ing and dreadful, if the soldiers at any time 
hesitated in their march, he ordered the buglers 
to sound their liveliest notes; and if the obsta- 
cle was so great as to bring them to a dead 
halt, the whole band were ordered to peal forth 
the charges to battle, which never failed to 
bear them over the most formidable difficulties. 


HEAT FROM THE STABS. 


It is a startling fact, that if the earth were 
dependent alone upon the sun for heat, it would 
not get enough to make the existence of ani- 
mal and vegetable life possible upon its sur- 
face. It results from the researches of Pouil- 
let, that the stars furnish heat enough in the 
course of a year to melt a crust of ice eighty- 
five feet thick, almost as much as supplied by 
the sun. This may appear strange when we 

ider how i bly small must be the 
amount of heat received from any one of these 
distant bodies. But the surprise vanishes, 
when we remember that the whole firmament 
is so thickly sown with stars, that in some 
places thousands are crowded together within 
a space no greater than that occupied by the 


full moon.— Dr. Lardner 





GOOD VICTUALS. 

A school-ma’am out West tells the following 
incident :— 

She was teaching a small school in an 
adjoining town, and ‘boarding round” On 
visiting a new place, one Monday noon, she 
seated herself with the family round a small 
pine table, and made a meal of brown bread, 
fat fried pork, and roast potatoes. Just before 


ten = exclaimed— 

‘I knows what good victuals is, yes, ma’am, 
I knows what ’tis. 

‘ Do you, indeed ? exclaimed the embarrassed 
school-ma’am, not knowing what to say, and 
ashamed to say nothing. 

‘Yes, ma’am! I knows what good victuals 
is. I’ve been away from home two times and 
eaten lots on ’em.’ 


RUM DID IT. 


The Bath Times, wating of the late trial 
of Dudley for the murder of Barry, justly and 
truthfully says: 

‘The exciting and protracted trial which 
has just closed in this city, furnishes an elo- 
quent argument against the habitual use of in- 
toxicating drinks. Rum! wretched, fiery, be- 
devilling rum was at the bottom of the whole 
affair, and instigated all the evil passions which 
have been proved to exist on that occasion, and 
which resulted so fatally for one mis-spent life.’ 


A TRANSPOSITION 
TO TRY THE SKILL OF THE TRY COMPANY. 


The following letters, if properly arranged, 
form part of one of the sweetest verses in Holy 
Writ. Who will arrange them and tell where 
the verse is to be found ? 
nadogdahlslepiwyaawlalre 
astrofmeirhtseey; htaeddane 
romheretllahsebon,re htienw 
orros,rongniyre,naiperomnay 
bereehthallstienreh. 


No man can be a gentleman who would 
wound or mortify another. No matter how re- 
fined, how cultivated he may be, he is in reality 
coarse, and the innate vulgarity of his nature 
manifests itself here. Uniformly kind, courte- 
ous and polite treatment of all persons, is the 
mark of a true gentleman. 


A friend thus describes his summer's garden- 
ing operations: ‘ The bugs ate our cucumbers, 
our chickens ate thebugs,the neighbors’ cats ate 
the chickens, and we are in hopes that some- 
thing will now eat the cats.’ 


A little girl was told to spell ferment and 
give its meaning, with a sentence in which it 
was used. The following was literally her an- 
swer—‘ F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, signifying to 
work. I love to ferment in the garden.’ 


A Carrentsn’s Bitt.—The following bill 
was lately presented toa farmer in Sussex :— 
‘To ing two barn-doors, and myself seven 

ings and sixpence.’ 





pushing back from the table, a youngster of 


stated that in making the famous passage of | law from 
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